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I. PREAMBLE 


The "Course Evaluation Committee", established by the 
D. S. A. Council at its first Special Meeting on May 12, 1975, 


“postulate an evaluation system... (and 


was given a mandate to 
that)... a report be submitted to Council by July 1, 1975". 

The committee is composed of the following D. S. A.members: 
John Medrzycki, Leonard Rudner, Tony Paimondo, Henry Hong, 
Wayne Methven, Bobby bavetel, teas Falvo, Terrance Regan and 
Miguel Figeroa (Chairman). 

Our committee has held four main committee meetings, 
as well as numerous sub-committee meetings on budgetary con- 
cerns, administrative aspects, etc., since its creation. The 
committee operated on the basis of decision-making by concensus 
and the recommendations contained within this report reflect 
this concensual approach. 

This report*, then, should be considered as the 
fruition of our collective efforts to date, and the recommenda- 
tions embodied herein, as our official position vis-a-vis the 


implementation of course evaluation on the Sir George Williams 


campus of Concordia University. 


* - the committee members directly responsible for the compila- 


tion of this report were T. Regan, T. Falvo and M. Figeroa. 


II. INTRODUCTION 


An academic community must acknowledge as its underlying 
rationale for existance the furthering of the learning exper- 
ience; an experience from which all human understanding and 
social action springs. The university attempts to offer an 

‘ educational experience, providing students with the necessary 
training and expertise essential to perform the specialized 
tasks that our complex society requires. In the past, the 
path of studies students followed was educationally rigid, 
geared as much towards fostering the proper professional 
attitudes as achieving scholastic excellence. These goals 
and the means by which they were attained, were thought to be 
fitting qualities for persons expected to occupy elite posi- 


tions in society. 


The emphasis and direction of universities have shifted in 
recent years to more fully accomodate the changing goals and 
values of society and its students who, in turn, have wider 
aspirations than their confreres in the past. By opening 
their doors and broadening the scope of their programs, uni- 
versities are now appealing to.social classes of people who 
were previously deprived of the opportunity to obtain higher 


education. 


Although we must welcome and encourage this extension of higher 


education to a broader spectrum of society, it should be noted 
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that the universities are still burdened with the remnants 
of an antiquated pedagogical philosophy. Learning is a 


dynamic process and cannot be facilitated by static situa- 


tions. If the university intends to facilitate the learning 


process, it must adapt itself to movement, not inertia. 


An educational institution is founded on a particular concept 
of learning. It is structured to the extent that the process 
can operate. Through stagnation, the institution becomes 
embedded in the structure to such a degree that it may not 
only preclude change, but it may also hamper the functioning 
of the present learning process. This we accept as a dismal 
reality, but it does not mean that change and improvement are 
an impossibility. Change is not only inhibited by physical 


realities; it is also inhibited by lack of information. 


Most of those who are in a position of control, i.e. in poss- 
esseion of physical resources and expertise, not only lack, 
but in many cases are not even interested in seeking the 
information needed for implementing necessary changes in 

the learning-teaching process. Those who are directly 
involved as the main participants in the learning-teaching 
experience, the ‘students”, are aware of the innappropriate 
and inadequate aspects of this process, but are not, unfor- 
tunately, in possession of the mechanisms for implementing 


change. 
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There are positive approaches to this communications dilmena. 


(1) greater student participation in the 
decision-making: 


(2) comprehensive communication feedback 

systems between students and teachers, 

such as course evaluation systems. 
This report will concern itself with the nature, the develop- 
ment, and the implementation of course evaluation because it 
is our belief that it is a basic and imperative right of all 
students to have an effective voice in determining the nature 
of their own education and the methods by which this education 


is received. 


Nature of Course Evaluation: 


The underlying process which facilitates the "social" or 
"educational” learning experience is communication; the trans- 
fer of information, i.e., opinions, perspectives, ideologies, 
facts, emotior:., etc. In terms of the communication of infor- 
mation a philosophy discussion and an engineering lecture 
differ only in the emphasis placed on the variables of the 
information. In a general sense, this is what education 


is all about. 


In the context of this university, we much acknowledge that 
due to the physical growth of the university, our “learning 


process” has, for the sake of efficiency, so completely 
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disassociated the teacher from the learner, that it has 
become impossible for any meaningful two-way communication 

to take place. The interaction between students and teachers 
has been brought to a minimum, occuring only in the lecture 
hall; professor as “transmitter”, student as ‘recepticle". 
Any attempt to improve the communication feedback systems 
between students and professors, then, must be seen in a 
favourable light by those who are genuinely interested in 

the furthering of the learning process. Course evaluation 


must be seen in such a light. 


The primary objective of course evaluation is to provide a 
mechanism through whichstudents may evaluate the effective- 
ness and adequacy of their courses, with the intention of 
improving communication between students and professors, so 
that positive changes in teaching techniques and in the 
learning environment can take place. Student evaluation 

of the appropriateness and relevance cs course content, of 
the structural effectiveness of the course, and of the pro 
fessor's teaching abilities, is a prerequisite for meaningful 
change in the learning experience. Present course evaluation 
techniques tend to serve this function if applied towards 
‘these ends. This, however, does not mean that these are the 


only functions of an evaluation system. Course evaluations 
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fulfill many other uses, including: improvement of communica- 
tion between students so that students can more accurately 
choose courses which best suit their capacities and interests; 
an aid in departmental decision-making in such areas as cur- 
riculum development, faculty hiring, and re-engagement of 


present faculty. 


On a more general level, course evaluation can be seen as a 
mechanism, only one of many, through which students may 
become more aware of the nature of their education and may 
develop a clearer appreciation of the role that they should 
piay, as individuais and in co-operative efforts, in the 


process of change in the university. 


Furthermore, this committee reaffirms the notion that both 
students and teachers, as the direct participants in the 
teaching/learning process, are collectively in the best 
position to evaluate the efficiency of this process and 
that students have an intrinsic right to evaluate and 
communicate these learning experiences with the academic 


community. 


Recent History of Evaluation: 


Published course evaluations have been initiated in scores 


of Canadian universities and colleges over the last fifteen 
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(15) years. Student associations have classically played 
central roles in the creation of these programs, and, with 
few exceptions, these “course guides’ have been enthusiastically 


received by the students-at-large. 


Within Quebec alone, student-controlled evaluation programs 
have been successfully conducted on a comprehensive level 

at Vanier College ('73, '74), Dawson College ('73, '74, '75), 
Loyola of Montreal ('72, '73, '74, '75), Sir George Williams 
('71-'72), and Bishop's University ('73-'74). Quite appar- 
ently then, student associations have reacted positively to 


students’ desire for evaluation of courses. 


Implementation of published evaluations at this campus have 

to date, been sporatic at best. Last year, the students and 
faculty in the Commerce Faculty produced a published evaluation 
but as yet their service has not been exeehand to the other 
faculties despite growing student support for such programs. 
This piecemeal approach to evaluation is most frustrating 

from a student perspective. It has become blatently 

evident that if course evaluation is to play a major role 

in improving the academic community at Sir George, it must be 


initiated on a comprehensive, continuous basis. 
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The committee is of the opinion that the derived benefit of 
extending this service to all students more than compensates 


for the additional costs involved. 


Role of Faculty Participation: 


Although we feel that an evaluation program should be ultimately 
responsible to the students (i.c. D. S. A), our committee 

would unanimously support and encourage provision for faculty 
participation in the project. Such input and co-operation by 
faculty members can only be viewed as an invaluable contribution 
to the successful completion of an endeavor of this magnitude. 
The perspective of the professor is an essential part of the 
classroom evaluative process: therefore faculty have a just 
claim for participation in the design of the evaluative 


process. 


This concludes the introductory comments of this committee. 
Cur committee strongly urges Council, acting on behalf of 
the students, to consider course evaluation as a high-order 
priority for this year's functions, and to act promptly in 
carrying out our recommendations. The Course Evaluation 
Program proposal herein will be one of the most important 
services we can provide students; not only will it fulfill 

a stated need of more students, but it will also be the only 
service directly contributing to the improvement of our 


education. 


III PROPOSAL 


Based on our deliberations, this committee recommends that 

the D. S. A. proceed immediately to establish an evaluation 
program to ensure the implementation of faculty/course evalua- 
tions on this campus for the academic year 1975-'76. Such a 
program will be completely under the auspices of, and respon- 


sible to the Day Students' Association. 


We recommend that this program be appmpriately named the “Course 
Evaluation Program (C. E. P.)" of the D. S. A., and that an 
executive committee or “Steering Committee" be established to 
function as the ultimate decision-making body responsible for 
the direction and policies of the program. The "Steering Com- 
mittee" of C. E. P. will be composed of: 

1 Program Director 

2 D. S. A. members, as approved by D. S. A. C . 

2 professors, as recommended and approved by 

B.S. As Ce 

The Steering Committee shall receive a mandate to: 

l. ensure the implementation of professor/course 
evaluation on the most comprehensive scale 
possible, followed by the correlation and 
publication of this data, 

2. ensure the availability of a published ‘course 


guide' to all BD. S. A. members during the pre- 
registration period for the '76-'77 academic year. 


Further to the 


ensure the accuracy, objectivity and 
legality of all published material as 
presented in the ‘course guide'. 


inform all departments and university 
bodies of all major policy decisions 
re: prof./course evaluation and to 
ensure adequate consultation at any 
and/or all levels if and when the 
need arises 


act in full accordance with existing 
D.S.4. policies relating to the opera- 
tion of the program and, 


act, at all times, in the best interests 


of the students and of the academic com- 
munity. 


above, the Steering Committee may, as need arises 


strike sub-committees on such matters as questionnaire design, 


methodology of analysis, format for publication, and other 


similar concerns. 


The job description and duties of the C. E. P. director shall be: 
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to carry out the directives as established by 
the Steering Committee, 


to ensure that operational continuity is 
maintained on a daily basis between meetings 
of the Steering Committee 


to formulate and organize the administrative 
aspects of the evaluation system(s) and the 
subsequent publication (i.e. printing, 
computer arrangements, staffing, advertising 
etc.) 


to act as official spokesperson of the Course 
Evaluation Program, and 


to act as official liaison between the Program 
and the D. S. A. ¢. 
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The post of the director will be a full-time salaried 
position and its qualifications will include: 


- adequate academic background (deemed appropriate 
by a “Search Committee”) 


~ Administrative experience (organizational skills, 
etc.) 


- educational and/or evaluative experience 


- interactional skills, team-building, co-oper- 
ativeness, etc. 


-~ student orientation and perspective 


Critica rath. 

When considering a mission-oriented project of this scope, it 
might be valuable to elaborate upon its proposed critical path 
(i.e. the path or line of action which should be followed in 
reaching its goals.) Instead of a schematic presentation a 


brief summary will hopefully suffice. 


Attendant upon the establishment of the Steering Committee, 

the first task should include an intensive review study of the 
evaluation systems, teehniques, etc. used to date in other 
colleges and universities. This review should not extend beyond 
the second week of regular classes of the Fall term. During 

the following few weeks a comprehensive, experimental evaluation 


system(s) including the actual content of the questionnaire(s), 
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the method of presentation and the mode of analysis, will be 


developed. This experimental system should then be implemented 
in a small number of representative classes and also communica- 
ted to faculty and students for criticism. The next several 
weeks will be used to evaluate the performance of the system 
and to make all of the necessary revisions and adjustments. 

At the end of this period the revised evaluation system must 


be in final readiness for implementation. 


The second phase encompasses the analysis of the data received 
through the evaluation periods. It should be noted here that 
the statistical analysis will hopefully not be restricted to 
computer read-outs. of raw scopes on the questionnaire as is so 
often the case. There are many statistical correlations and 
significance tests that can be performed, with the assistance 
of student and staff versed in statistics and psychometry at 
Concordia, which can more clearly establish the lepitimacy and 
accuracy of this evaluation and, in turn, render impotent many 
of the classical arguments against the utility/credibility of 


course/teacher evaluations. 


Following the actual statistical analysis of data, an effective 
presentation format must be developed for use in the published 
text of the course guide. This presentation should include not 


only statistical data, but also student and faculty comments on 
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the course. The creation of this format may be the most crucial 
element in determining the relative success of this project, for 
the presentation and layout are fundamental to the communicated 
experience. A student must be éble to obtain and understand 
information easily before he/she can actually make positive use 


of it. 


During this phase also, advertisers and sponsors must be sought 
to help augment the financial requirements of this undertaking 
(advertising not to exceed fifteen per cent (15%) of all 
printed material). With a guaranteed circulation of 5,000 
students at Sir George next year, no difficulty is expected in 


finding more than willing advertisors. 


The final phase of the program will include the actual mechanics 
of publication of the course guide in close collaboration with 

the Concordia Printing Services, the Georgian etc. An editor 

will be needed during this phase of operations. After publication 
all that remains is the distribution to all students for consider- 


ation during the pre-registration for the following year. 


This would mark the technical conclusion of C. E. P. for '75~'76; 
however, it is strongly recommended that the service provided 
to students be considered as an ongoing responsibility of student 


government. Indeed, one of the main considerations of those 
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involved in the program should be design planning towards the 
long term improvement of the evaluation system(s). Continuity 


is a must. 


Scheduling of Evaluations: 
The scheduling of the Spring term evaluation, the compilation of 


data, and the actual publication of results may have to be com- 
pleted no later than early Spring if the present pre-registration 
system (commencing in early April) is continued for the following 


academic year. luch interest has been expressed recently, however, 


for a revision of the present pre-registration systen along the 
lines cf the Loyola campus system. Such a revision would be in 
the best interests of students, and student representatives 
should be encouraged to co-operaté with the Registrar's Office 


in bringing about these changes. 


Such revisions would also assist C. E. P.'s work, as the program 
would have more time (until mid-June) to devote to the analytical 


and publication phases of the project. 


Involvement of other Associations: 

The staff and active students in C. Ff. P. should work in close 
contact with other student associations, both internally and 
with associations at other universities and colleges, concerning 


the area of course evaluaticn. Mutual consultation will serve to 


pers, 
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improve not only our program, but also the evaluation services 


offered by other student groups. 


Of more significant importance at this time might be the possible 
role of the Part-Time Students" Association in relation to C. E. P. 
Discussions held to date have indicated that the P. T. S. A. may 

be interested in participating in this project; however, their 
involvement will not be decided until the P. T. S. A. executive 

is officially elected in early October, '75. Any shared funding 
arrangement between the P. T. S. A. and the PD. S. A. would have 


to be negotiated at that time. 


Space; 

As a program of this dimension necessitates much correspondance, 
and paper work, as well as a meeting location and an evaluation 
headquarters, it is strongly sugsested that adequate office space 
be provided for the use of the program. Furthermore, the director 
will require an office for his (her) tasks. The estimated total 
space requirements for C. E. P. would be 500 sq. ft. (approx.)* 


Basic office furnishings (i.e. desks, typewriter, file cabinets, 


etc.) will also be needed. 


Budgetary Comments: 
The committee is confident that 37% ($10,000.00 approx.) of the 


projected costs of C. E. P. can be covered by including advertising 


*Roon 643 or 641 in the Hall Building could accommodate these space 


requirements. 
sv Pak a 
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in the publication. This figure should be seen as a reasonable 
estimate in light of similar advertising ventures held by other 


student associations for this purpose. 


The committee strongly feels that the rest of the projected costs 
of this program, if ratified, should be financed by the Day 
Students’ Association, and the individual faculty associations. 
The committee resolved that the BD. S. A. should finance seventy- 
five per cent (75%) of the remaining costs, with the faculty 
associations collectively covering the remaining twenty-five 

per cent (252%) of these costs. Individual faculty association 
grants to C. E. P. would be based on proportion on total student 


enrollment in '75-'76. 


Total budgetary breakdowns are included in the addendum 


attached to this report. 


